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ABSTRACT 

Descriptions of acdels for policy analysis in future 
studies are" presented. Separate secticns of the paper focus on the 
need f c appropriate technologies of 'social science in* future ^ 
studietv a desicrlption of "conpact policy assessaent" (CPA), and a 
coaparison of .two CPA net bods, Coipass and Delphi. Cogpaot policy 
assessaent refers to any low-cost, shcrt-tera approach to project 
evaluation and decision Baking. It en ploys ^.fractured ncrksbops to 
define key policy choiciss and issues, intensive short-tera research 
on aajor points of onfcertainty, special attention tc lessens of 
historical experience in .appraising new proposals, and use of . . 
concise, graphic reporting fornats to gain early feedfcack. Botn 
versions of CPA, Delphi and Ccspass, are designed to address cosplex 
probleas with a fairly sinple procedural fornula,^ offer results based 
on judgaent rather than objective data,- encourage' divergert 
exploration of new perspectives, eaphasize the falae eft fruitful 
tension between opposing views, and seek to ecouosi-ze <^ inforaation 
-^focesslhg. Differences include^ cOBpactnass (Cospass is a half-day 
procedure; Delphi is Bore elaborate), definition cf issues ICoapass 
is open-ended; Delphi eaplcys standard survey research tachnigues), 
and-nethods of handling. differences of opinion. An illustzation of 
the use of coapass in assessing educational alternatives projected to 
the year 2000. and a discussion cn the use of CPA to achieve i. aore 
sophisticated role for all citizens, including children, conclude the 
docuaent. (KC) 
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Introduction. Appropriate Technologies^ of Sodlal Science , . 

Th6 further we look into the future, the less' we rely on traditional ' 
Tmethods of social science. Deacriptiye science tells us what is;, future 
studies tell us what might be. Particularly in jinking about the field 
of education, the future opens up major areas of u^rtainty and disagree^ 
meit— about what might happen, what should h'aijpen. and what it takes to 
shape a pre feiared. course of history.' 

Social science to serve. future studies needs to be different from 
ordinary^^ocial -science in several respects. (1) It requires more sensi- 
tivity to normative concerns— not knowledge for its own sake, but studies 
r focussed on processes that make a difference in shaping significant social 
change. (2) Another difference is attention needed to concepts of fr^e 
will, social mobilization, the dramaturgy "of historical Kocesses—the 
intangible element of human commitment that makes things happen,, but which 
cannot ba captured -by traditional sotial science models of structurally* • 
I predetermined flows and processea.. 

\' (3) Thlrd,^daptation of social science to future studies requires 
i . ' • ■ 

standard* of truth that go beyond traditional canons of objectivity and 

consensus. Those st^dards, borrowed from natural sciences', make sense 
for depicting a v rid of 'static, exogenously determined processes.^ They 
do not make sense for depicting significant meaning of future events, or 
differences in meaning between one observer and the next, or structural 
' changes in the system being observed, or the qualitative change in social ^ 
processes from one historical moment to the next. 

(4) Futurtk studies also call for greater reliance on heuristic 
methods of s'SJial science, and less reliance on algorithms. On the scale 
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of historical processes, it aak^s Utile sense to talk about optlKUatioo 
procedures or, for that nQttert any kind of standardised proc^edurea to 
aaxlmlze or minlalEe outcoiies on the baala of objective functions, resources 
and constraints. Historical evolution sinply does not work that way. 
O^aniza«tons do, but social evolution is not t^e saaa thing as organize- 
. tional decision making. Society is not siaply an organization writ large: 
its objectives ai»e pluralist, its control systens are diverse and decen- 
traiized*, its constraint functions' are negotiable, and Its resource capacl- 
ties are ccmtinually being revised, and expai)ded. Most ioportant^ whereas 
qt. organization can choc^se ifcs own special ized^«^a of problem-solving 
(where algq^lthns have appropriate uses) , society on the other hand imist 
deal with whatever comes jiXang, and aaist put as much oiergy into problem- 
d6finition 'as problem-solution — a job for heuristics. 




In the mid-Twentieth Century we are learning to recognize rcsqurces that 

■ faU well outside traditional categories. One has to count not only nat- 
ural and economic resources, but human resources, cultural and scientific 
resources, coswunication and organizational capacitfes as dell. To lllus- 

* trate this- point, economists began to acknowledge during the fifties that 
only a part of the economic growth of the United States can be accounted, 
for by. the classical ecmiomic resources of land, labor and capital. A 
large share of growta, possibly a majority, has resulted from a-' residual 

"factor," which has sometiMS been described as "a measure of cur ignorance 
but probably includes such things as improvepaats i*h education, organiza- 
tional efficiency, better health, advances of knowledge, J<*-related 
Increases In workforce productivity, economies >pf scale, changes in coo-- 
position of the national product, reduct?.on of time-lag in applying new • 
knowledge to practical use, improved productivity in fields like Infor- 
mation management and data processing, changes in conpetitive pressures 
to Improve performance, changes in levels of iiii>llc honesty, regulations, 
i€>gal procedures, pollution controls, flexibility in aUocation of indi- 
vidual workers among jobs and Ta^# Obviously, bome of these factors may 
have worsened rather than Improval over time. Neve];theless, they illus- 
trate how broadly one can conceive of the concept of resources, awl how 
difficult it is to model social processes in terms of deterministic pro- ^ 

' cesses that can be optimized using standard procedures. (See, for example 

■ Fabr leant, 1959; Solow, 1959; Denlson, 1974.) , 
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(5) As part of a greater eaph'asls on hei^*stic astt^pSs, social selence 

needs to calarge its repertolxie of aethods that build on systeMtlc jjidg- 

^nt. and not lust on static conceptual Bodels, quantitative analysis a^d 

Objective data. Judgment includes use of hard facts^ of course, but* It * 

processes fnforaatlon differently from ao^t social science procedure^:* It 

Involves more course-grain analysis, more use of Inages to give shape and 

I . - 

texture to relationships, more placing of issues in a larger who list ic 

t — • . . 

'context to' allow s insult aneous fliversity of problem perspectives; perhaps 

moreuse of ] right-brain thinking to coa^leaeut the Bore linear thought 

) • * ' 

processes of the left brain. ^ 

(6) Finally,, social science tor future studies needd to be pore^ 
explicit about the areas of uncertainty and disagreewent that surround 

m 

forecasts. Conventions^ sfoclal science deals with questions of imcertainty 
by calling back on reductionist nodels, and the" assua^tlon of ceteris 
paribua- f-" other things being equal"-~to keep discussion within the. range . 
.of existing understanding. In future studies, however^ »the really inter- 
esting things happen pj^clsely in taking the step beyond surprise-free 
scenarios into the realm where concerted social action or peculiar coniza- 
tions of circumstances begin to take hold. The ceteris are bySno means \^ 
paribus in future stipes. As soon as things are depicted more irfiolis- 
tijally, points of uncertalnty'^and disagreepent become analytical cross- 
< r'oads from which future options take their point of departure. Issues in 

content lotf take center stage in an unfolding dr^a of possibilities, not 

• • ^ . . . 

merely half-finished bits of scenery relegated apologetically to the wings. 

This paper attempts to define more appropriate technologies of social 
science that will satisfy the special requirements of future studies just, 
• listed. I will fiot attempt to discuss some of the important conceptual 



'issu^ of adapting e«>cial science to this task^isst^s hevlJig to do witii 
the sociology of knowledge, the philosphy of Scicto, and eplsteaology of 
normative historical analysis.* In this paper I will stick td practical 
techniques and procedures. The wethods are not particularly new in they- 
selves, but their ^plication to future studies is still eatyonic. 

The methods I am referring to are drawn from the field of Coiyact 
Policy Assessment (CPA). In the following pages, I wiU briefly <Jescribe 
CPA, and then coapare two distinct CPA methods. One is Delphi, wi^ich has 
familiar applications to future] studies. The other is Compass, a proce- 
dure developed specifically for purposes of compact policy assessment, 
whose applications to fu^re studies seems promising but still unptoven. , 
A su^eqi^nt section of the paper is addrfes^d to ways that Compass can 
be used to create stronger links between fucure studies and more conwen- 
tional practices of plann;lng and policy ^sessment. By making such -a 
bridge, C<?fflpa88 caii help inject longer-term vision into day-to-day 
planning efforts, while also making future studies more sensitive to the 
short-term practical concerns of planners and policy analysis. 

w 

The final section of the paper illustrates the use of Coapass by an 
, application to assessment of education alternatives projected to the year 
2000. . ■ 

% 

Com pacy Policy Assessment 

Compact policy assessment refeato any low cost, short term approach 
' to project evaluation and decision making. It uses some of the Jtandard 



These issues are addressed elsewhere in two papers, "Varieties of 
Science: Not By Rationalism Alone" and "Dialecfigl Science: Episteb- 
ology for Evolving Systems." (Barclay Hudson, 19Tf.) 



& 
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, techniqucfs of policy Tfsearch; but it velies more heavily ob infoned 

judgment than elaborate qaant'itative methods, uid store on coopl^lation o£ 

« . . • 

available knowledge than devSlopaent of new data sources. *- 

r 

Its snjor strength is providing a concise overview of social isipacts 
' beyond'' economic categories o^^ene^fits and costs. It generally adopts a 
task for-e approach to problem solving: structured workshops to define 
key policy diolces and issues; intensive, short, term research on major 
points , of uncertainty; special attention to lessons of historical experi- 
ence in appraising new proposals; and use of concise * graphic reporting 
formats to present previews of tentative condusioilb and gain early 
critical feedback. , - 

Some versions of CPA eisphasize diverse participation in policy debate, 

m • 

including program beneficiaries, spcmsor and provider agencies, subject 
matter experts, special interest organizations, ^d other groups affected . 
by decisions. This usually calls for procedures designed to keep dl^- 
cussion concise, relevant to practical actidns and sensitive to qualita- . 
tive and subjective qmicems raised. . " - 

The research capacity of CPA generally consists of methods to exploit 
knowledge ulreaay on tap. In this sense, CPA operates on the premise that 
a great Jeal of information needed for policy making is already available, 
either, ir the form of exofirt Judgment, local experience with past prograas, 
;r or data filed dway for other purposes. • ' . ^ 

CPA often needs tO be supplemnted by conventional longer term research 
on particular issues. Nevertheless, because CPA lays out the overall shape 
of a problem In terms of key questions, tentative answers and remaining 
unknowns, it prepares the ground for more focussed and effective In-^depth 
analysis to follow. It provides an agenda for research on a strictly 



iieed-t:o-.luiov basis, Ahd can lielp assutie bister p&yoff to subsequent longer. 

f 

^cn^efforts. It can also ran in parallel with Urge scale policy analysis, 
serving as a forua for periodic review and providing fte^h independent 
* interpretation of findings reached by the- «ain ongoing effort. 

Who liscs CPA? This depen^^n the version .used, but the gei^ral 
approach is not bound to any core discipline, arid the skills can usually 
be cransf erred through actual d^onstrated use i& solving practital 

• . * ** * 

problems. Typical users would include university-b^ed prograos in policy 
analysis and^ evaluation research; local governaSpnts involved In drafting 
, of general plan elenents or specific comunity deyclopMUt strategies: 
large organizations concerned with effective operation of taskjaanageaent 
s/stcnis; corammity groups drafting social prdgraois to be funded by outside 
sources; or sponS9rs and service itellvery agencies undertaking fn-4iou8e 
evaluation of their own prograss. •', . 

Applications of CPA may b| narrowly focussed— for exaaple, in • 
evaluation of specific urban services audi as educatioA, ^housing and 
eaployiaent generation projects. Applications can alJio be broad— for 
exanplc, in foromlation oft^osXs and strategy aii^s Kjr, regional growth 
aanagement, in structuring public hearings xjn cooplex policy issues 
such as Proposition 13-^type. ballot neasures. 

• • • 

CPA generally applies to situations which do not call for extensive 
original research or .fine-grain precision in findings, but which require 
a concise and wholl^tic context*for effective exercise of policy Judgiaent. 
Policy judgments call for a capacity to balance considerations that are 
qualitatively very different— the weighing, of objective economics against 
subjective political and aesthetic concerns; the benefits for one group 
agiinst^ the costs for another; local history against lessons of aggregate 



experience elsewhere; popular opinion and conwa sense against e^ert 

I 

knowledge and refined tecbnical data. Precise calculations are a«teq>ted 
in CPA only wher«i they prove to be hinge-points for specific policy 



choices . 



CPA procedures are drawn froa a pool of aethods, soae well known and 
established, others stUl experi»ental or borrowed fro« fields outside of 
conventional policy analysis.. A full menu of CPA nethods WoUld include 
planning balance sheet tediniques (exai^lcs being the goals-achieve«nt 
matrix and the logical f ramork) ; ends-aeans analysis (sensitivity 
analysis, assunptions critique, DelphJ.) scenario-writing (co«parativc 
case studies, field visits to prototype exper^aients , Visual I Ching and 
other image generating technicrues) ; pre* lea-solving and design afethoda 
(synectics, pattern language, cross-iapact matrices) ; and various check-' 
list procedures (standard techniqiws of investigative Journalism, field 
visits by experienced observers, surveys of coaiamity leadership). 

In addition, theoretical guides to CPA can be found in various 
planning literature aimed at aUernatives to the rational coaprehensive 
tradUion. This includes "work in the fieldrf of advocacy plamiing, incre- 
mental planning, transactive planning, and the combined applroach known as 
mixed sc^^ning. 

In practical applications, CPA needs to be somewhat eclectic, drawing 



from one set of techniques or another as the situation demands. One i 
version of CPA, called Coaqiass^ has been developed specifically to incor- 
porate the main ingredients of other approaches to compact policy assess- 
went, with variatioi.s to allow for differing contexts of application. 

The time frame and costs of CPA natdrally vary according to the 
particular technique, the degree of outside particlpatlos, the emphasis 



placed on exploring new policy opticAis, and the depth of analysis pursued 
( in short-term, decision-focused research. The. budget for a CPA e^nrcise. 

« 

can be reduced to the degree that the effort la carried out by in-faouss 
staff, or that cooperative tiiae is denoted by pidilic agencies or special 
• interest groups, cosnunity representatives or other sources of expertise. 
The case for CPA rests not so ouch on cost savings, however^ but 
results., The aain consideration is whether the user gives priority to 
concise and wholistic review^ issues; a strong^ analytical focus on prac- 
tical choices anong clearly defined policy options; and an early ptevlew 
of conclusions, as basis for systematic feedback on findings. 
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(toe Version of Compact Policy Asaessaent; Cowpaas 

Compass a fast and- Inexpensive way of jL^ting together a concise 
overview of pros and cons on a policy proposal, or a sunmary of outcoaws 
from completed projects. 

It is different from conventional policy analysis in a nuaber of 

respects. 

o It is short term—taking a day to two weeks— but can also be used' 
for periodic review of results froa longer tern policy studies. 

9 It Starts with a concrete proposal or program, but only as a 
y point of departure for considering possible design roodi fleet ions or new 

lines of probl«a-solving. 

• It gives special attention to .social ij^acts beyond economic 
benefits and costs — Intangible' outcomes and indirect effects that have to 
be w^iigbed Judgmentally by decision makers. It does not provide a strict 
decision rule, but attempts to lay out the overall shape of a problem and 
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the consequence of specific actions. * * 

Compass operates In 'two. stages. The first consists of a one- or two- 
hour workshop, with subsequent review and analysis of finding* worked into 
a concise interim report for critical feedback—the entire process' spanning 
about 24 hours. The second stage is optional, consisting of follow-up 
investigation into the tentative conclusions and key issues raised in the 
first repor^t. This afiy range froa a day to two weeks, and can include 
preparation of a longer tens research agenda using more conventional 
nethods .of decision 'analysis and evaluation researdi. 

Step One provides an inventory of policy iss«ies together with sug- * 
gested priorities .for resolving th«i, based on several c<msideratlons: • 
how directly the Issues bear on specific policy choices; how specifically 
*they represent points of genuine coijtention rather than slfiple confusion; 
how coAclusively they can be resolved on the basis of existing knowledge— 
or whether they can be resolved by scientific analysis at alJLJ h**" sensi- 
tively thejr reflect the expressed concerns of iaqjortant groups who are 
affected by decisions and whose suppprt for alternative policies hinges 
on the results of proposed investigation. • 

Pai^icipation in the initial workshop for scanning Issues may comprise 
a fairly small team of subject experts and observers acting as informal 
projsies for other patties affected by the policies being addressed. The 
. issue-scanning procedure ^an be adapf^d,' however, to a broader forum of 
in^er-agency discussions or open pidilic hearings. It can also serve other 
forms of participatory planning, such as coiOBunity-based advocacy planning 
or worker democracy in the management of organisations. 

The workshop procedure begins with « canvass of Judgments on possible 
outcomes from an existing program or proposal. 'Program isfjacts are listed 



In a graphic display, hoting especially the eaerglng points of dlsagreeoent 
and uncertainty. The procedure is structured, but in ways very different 
froa R«Aert's Rules of Order, or Delphi eethods, or ordinary public hear- 
ings. The pace is faster, the record is laore graphic, the decision options 
are better defined. Positions are stated off the record. Supporting argu- 
ments and evidence are kept at minlniuiB, because the objective at this stage 
Is to raise Isssmms, not resolve them. . ^ 

The process of issue-scanning aay take an' hour, or possibly several. 
It can go /through severer iterations, focussing on a series of policy alter- 
nativei, or involving success iveJv aiore specialized groups of participants 
for. deeper analysis of issues raised in earlier rounds. In preparing the 
report ^or this stage, the record froa the graphic disfaay is presented 
intact, but the list is also re-worked into a research agenda. Issues of 
fact, value, and cause-effect are separated out— an ia^ortant step insofar 
as these different concerns generally need to be resolved by distinct 
iBcthods Of follow-up analysis. Some issues have a direct bearing on policy 
decisions; others emerge as less important in the overall context of other ^ 
considerations raised. Some issues can be resolved by intensive, short-ter« 



The rationale for Compas<} has derived from its evolving use in practice, 
with some features borrowed fromWher methods .of coaqiact policy assess- 
ment. The graphic display, for ^sample,, serves several purposes: it keeps 
the overall shape of issues in view, H»hich helpB prevent Npolarization of 
opinion around isolated points. It also provides participants "random 
accea^" to any earlier point, so^that the scanning of iMues is not locked 
into aay fixed logical sequence*; The display encourages' second thoughts 
about earlier assumptions, or siAtle variations of response, often leading 
to iB^ortant insights. Especially important, the graphic record keeps 
discussion concise: it helpijirevent wasted repetition of statements; it 
reasdupes people that they have been heard; it reminds them that whatever 
they have to say, it must ultimately be reduced to single key phrase or 
Illustrative exajiple. Speakers get a po^nt on the board only when they 
get to their punchline. 
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investigation; others point to th& need for aore. elaborate* studies stich as, 
benefit-cost analysis, long term evaluation research or in-depth feasibil- 
Ity studies. • 

Stage Two of Co&jpass cQnslsts of a folXow-up phase, taking any pf 
several directions. One i§ Investigation into critical issues guided by ^ 
results from the earlier phase and feedback on the first report. ''This 

effort is. focused on selected Issues amenable to short tet? intensive 

/ 

^research, emphasising ccmpilatlon of knowledge alr^dy available. 

Additional work might be -needed in drafting of a longer range research 
agenda for issues requiring more conventlonaypollcy aialysis. This could 
serve in the preparation of requests for funding or in draftl|ig responses 
to RFFs. 

Results of the ifsue-scannlng process can also be written up to s^rve 
traditional plannlns functions, siKih as goals formulation, social Impact 
ai^lysls, comparative review of policy options, social and technical systems 
analysis, or. participatory involvement of the public in review of contem- 
jllated policy actions. The Ck>opa8S approach can also be appli^ to arrange 
of specialized probl^os, for example forecasts whose premises J nvolve points 
of contention which are subject to modification by policies -<4signed to 
reshape anticipated outconss. ^ 



fcompaas Coaporcd to. Delphi 

The nei^i oetESd-has been around for tvmicy years, and is now a 
faraliiar staple in the literature of forecasting and policy analysis, 
both in the United States and abroad. Delphi makes a good »basaltne for 
conparing the Conpaas approach, being a good exaaple of conpacf policy 
assessment and sharing with Conpaas nany features that illustrate the 
genfe. Cif ^rences betweek the two approaches also help throw into - 
relief the swre unique prc^erties of Cmiqpass. 

The points of siailarity will be listed below, then points of dif- 
ference, and finally points on vixtch Delphi has potential overlap with 
Conspass, but in' practice does so only in rare applications. In viewing 
these comparisons,, it should be in mind that both Compass and Delphi 

have considerable flexibility. There are at least thriee versions of 
l^iJjH— the Delphi Exercise (the more conventional paper and paper 
approach), the Delphi Conference (or "real-time" Delphi, based on computer 
interaction among patticlpants) .^and'^the Policy Delphi , which is the ver- 
slon^ closest to Compass and the approach cited In the comparison which 
follows. The similarities between Delphi and Compass are ;a8 follows: 

• Both are designed to address comple^roblems , aiming at a systematic 
layout of important valley issues. 

• Each provides its own fairly simple procedural formula for canvassing 
informed opinion about social processes, policy impacts, anu the feasi- 
bility and desirability pf new policy actions. Application of the 
formula can involve myriad variations, requiring sensitivity lo group 
•processes, as well as the users' objectives and the organizational 

L 

setting of the discussion. In this sense both constitute an art as 
much as a sclej^cc. Both are sfeen as'^ communication process rather 

I ■ 
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than a decision algoricha. 

They offer ,capa^lty to develop residts based on judsgaBnt rather than 
objective data, in circumstances Where j udgs^t plays important roles 
(a) as a surrogate for unobtainable data; (b) as a conteiet for libera- 
ting intuition and iaagination .in the discussion; (c) In baling with 
issuca that cannot be resolved by recourse to objective ^'alaanac-type" 
facts, but only by a process of. "refereed advocacy," or syfstecifitic 
confrontation between rival vim; *oJ(d) in dealing with attitudes, 
feelings, belief -states, std»Jective interpret4tions and other supple- 
ments to scientific intelligence. 

Both Delphi and Coapass procede by discrete stages ot analysis which 
can be iterated or skipped, co^ressed or .expandeJ as the analysis 
precedes. Delphi's structure is inherently liore constrained by a pre- 
specified format of quest ion-and-response, but both iKthods encourage 
a s^qucmce of alternation between two types 6f thinking^ — divergent 
intuit i.ve exploration of new perspectives on the one hand; and closure 
on policy findings on the other. Both yield results that iipy be suf- 
ficient in directly suggesting policy reconnendations; but in most 
cases, the product constitutes merely one phase (one information com- 

« 

ponent) of a larger process of policy analysis. 

Both emphasize the value of fruitful tension between opposing vie%re. 
Neither looks for truth solely in consensus. Differences of opinion 
are treated as signposts for exploring alternative futures .^gaini^g 
fresh perspectiMe on social processes and pointing out new require- 
ments for policy design. 

Both seek to economize on information processing by ihinimizlng. dis- 
cussion in areas of general consensus. Only where divergent opinions 
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t 

I 

- * are at stake do they giw freer «ein to explicit «arshalling of / 
arguments and evidence to support advoracv positions on each side of 
the isai^.^ 

• Delphi and Cdnpass share the 6|me pitfalls associated vith any form of 
i compact policy assessment. Problems gf bi^ can arise in selection of 
participants, in the personality of the person monitoring the prrjc^dure. 
In peremptory deflection of minority opinions, or in felling into a 
particular 'language, logic or conceptual paradi^ for defining policy 
issues. Other problems stem from either over-rigidity or over- 
flexibility in applying each method. It is easy to- overspedfy any 
nethod, denying the need to adapt it to particular problem-solving 
situations. It is also easy to overlook the demanding nature of each 

* 0 

method, mis-using it by ignoring the finesse that comes from experl- 
ence or thorough grounding in its basi/: theoretical principles, these, 
pitfalls are by no means unique tc Delphi and Compass or other forms 
of compact policy assessm^t,' Biit they come to light sooner in CPA, 
whose methods are more explicitly d&igned around the' dynamics of 
group processes and the confrontation of cllvergent viewpoints. They 
address a."negotiated reality" rather than the thlh slices of social 
truth to be known by purely "dijectivfe" data^ 
Com|(ass is iistinct from Delphi in a number of respects some substantlhl, 
some merely^ reflecting differences In emphasis. Starting with the mt^t 

* * 

important il i 
m Compactness . Compass is basically a half-day procedure resuHi^g in 
an Immediate, concise report with optional stages of follow-ui>'. 
Delphi is considerably more elaborate: it invtAves pre- formulation 
of major issues and preparation of a questionnaire requiring a month 

f 
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or nore of advaiMted work (Turoff, 1975. p. 93) \ Largi aBOunt« xti 
written material are produced^ .largely unsynthesised, mc^of it » 

" ** • • 

* V • • • 

redundant "and soi&etiaeB painful to wadR through in dearch of 
occasional nuggets^ of wiadoa. Particular issues are re-procasSed 
throu^ three or nore iteraticms of quest ioonaires, calling for aajor 
flows of paper and the scheduling of successive neetfhgs by partlci- 
pants. (The "Conference" version of Delphi atteapts to minimize the 
problems of information management by real-time Iterations using an 
interactive computer program, sometimes in conjunction with a network^ 
of remote terminals.) Compass^ in contrast^, uses a graphic display 
board, which keeps track of issues^ synthesizes results, and focuses 
on the pros and cons of particular policy, options. There is less 
emphasis on quantitative measurement of the range- of* responses; nor 
are the issues pre- formulated. Delphi assumes that the "ri^t" 
questions can be stated in advance without biasing the selection' of 
new issues raised by participants. Compass, on the other )^d, leaves 
defifttion of issues entirely up to participants the^lves. 
Definition of issues . In selecting issues to be addressed, Delphi 
focuses on dimensions of a situation that can be depicted by some ' 
scalar response. For exsmple^ respondents are asked to predict prede- 
fined outcomes by ratKig them high/medium/low in terms of feasi- 
bility, desirability, or relevance to policy design. Questions and 
responses are transmitted on paper or by i^ans of co^u,ter inter- 
actions. Questions are carefully worded so that everyone attributes 

the same meaning to the same question. The iaethodology fs close to 

t 

standard survey research. .In contrast, the policy issues raised in 
Compass are open-ended. A single question is use^ to catalyse 
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reapon8es->'*Are you ^ Policy X or aaaiaat It— and why?" The quae- - 
tlon may vary: ''Was Project X a success or not?" Or, "What Would 
• It Take to 'make Prograa X work as well here as It did soaeifhere else?" 
Or "Would the local coamdnit^ support Experiment X— How could benefits 
be channelled to groups presently opposed or unconvinced?" Or, **Fro« • . 
the standpoint of social justice, is this an adeqitate distribution of 
benefits— What are the needed . adjustments?" Responses arc not expec- 
ted .in a standard language, nor always based on scientific evitence. 
Personal experience, historical anecdotes, emotional appeal, stake- 
\iolder interests in.supporting one side or another— along with expert. 

• ' * . 

judgment ori issues of feasibility and likelihood-*-all these count in 
making i9olicy judgments, and Cos^ass makes a place for them in scaii- 
nln^ of -issues . Cooqtass allows for not only different axpress^dns of 
expertise, but different mo^es of knowing reality Csee Pplanyt, 1964; 
Churchman, 1971). « 
• Handling differences of opinion . A key feature of Delphi is preserv- 
ing the anonymity of respondents, in order to avoid the bias imposed 
by dominating personalities, and authority figures who may unduly 
influence the group. Participants communicate entirely on paper or 
between compiker cerminals in order to reduce the "band w^gon" effect 
that sometimes exerts Itself in group dynamics. -Compass, on the 
other hand, uses other means to preserve ihi^^pendent thinking. , 
, (a) Participants are diverse in Co^ass — moreHhan in Delphi^which 
relies mainly on selected experts liable to judge each other as peers. 
Compass participants may include rep resent ives of community iJiterests, 
provider agencies, sponsors, beiwficiaries, stakeholders,- and others. 
Representation may consist of actual delegates from the various 

I 



confiCltutendes, or siaeply ln-liotise spokespftMons taking on the roles 
of oth6r groups iitiose positions are to taken into account. (Role- 
playing can usually be informal ratHir than a hi^ly structured set ^ 
of assigmnts.) Th^ objective is not an exercise in tepresen^ativc 
govemoetit, but a way to insure that people can speak "off the record" 
in proposing views beyond the ran^ expected of them in their nomal 

■ • 

roles, and beyond Che purview of their established expertise. 

(b) In Cfn^ass, the awderator's role is desiffied to elicit opposing 
views, including statements that may not represent any particular ^ 
group of stakeholders or conventional ^wisdoms^, Creating a dialectic 
between contending Viewpoints can comtimes be very sia^le — a natter 
of saying, "Here. we have these assertions already, on record. Now, 
what contrary possibilities might be considered? What Would it take 
to suggest a case for opposite facts, assumptions, values? What 
different social processes and conditions would lead to different 
conclusions?" Usually, this style of questioning is enough by itself. 
Sometimes,, however, the* mDderator has to be more aware of the theory 
and philosophy of dialectical or divergent thinking, relating both 

to tjie literature on group processes (Argris and Schon, 1975; 
Cooper, 1975), and the epistemology of policy analysis (Hason, 1969 r 
Allison, 1972; Caa«>bcll, 1974; Mitroff and Turoff , 1975; Huds<^, 
1977; Friedmann, 1978). 

(c) In Delphi," issues are voted upon, resulting ^ a distribution 
curve which tends to become more clustered and stable v±& succeed- 

e 

ft ^ *■ 

Ing iteratlAis. In Compass i there is less emp hasis on q uantitative 
roeasurcMa^ of where opinions fall on a continuum. .There is no 
counting of votes. Instead, each position-statement counts as "one." 

m 

It) 
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In a folXcw-up to the CamptBB session itself, soae positloo-»ta^e-^ 
nents eaerge as wire inportant than others— (1) Wheu they represent 
points pf content ioc, indicatln^Vneed for fucher debate and research, 
(ii) when reSolutic^ of dlsagifeeaent aakes a clear difference in 
accepting or rejecting the policy actions under review, and <ili) 
when it se^ffi feasible to' resolve the area of dot;i>t cm the basis 
of a short-temj, intensive research effort after the Coopass proce- 
dure itself is concliided. 

(d) Coapass relies upon a sinele graphic display suanarlzing position 
statements (pros and cons, or judgiaents of success and failures) . A 
blackboard does well,Jor a lar^ sheet of butcher-fiapor. Statements 
representing adnority vlew^^get recorded alongside najority 
opinions. This further supports the principle of- "one viewpoint, 
one vote." Points of contention are hi^lighted. 

(e) . The pace o£ COTipass noves very quickly froa one stateoent to- the 
next. Discussion is not geared to resolving particular issues, but 
to generat'lng an overview of the comaon and diverse understandings of 
the problea as a totality. The pace of discussion,' the randos access 



that participants have to new and old poiVits, the graphic display 
wWlch keeps each point in perspective — all tend to keep participants 
fi;om becoming polarized around single isolated issues— the bane of 
traditional workshops, coaaittee debated, conferences, and public 
hearings. The graphic display gives participants a greater sense 
of Identity with a shared product. Points of uncertainty are treated 
as constructive contributions to the assessment of practical options, 
not. as bones of contention to be fought over in the usual style of 
"I wl!n— you lose" intellectual debate. Raising of doubts and 
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tmcertaintles about earller^M&Cs does not becoae an ad boalnm 
attack on soneofie else's thinking— not a statoa^t ot vhat vas, wrong 
with that earlier stateaent— but rather a imy of opening up a rlchler ' 
sfH^ctniB of possible interpretations. 

« 

(£) All of the above devices help to micourage open expression of 

• * 

minority views. There resaias, of course , roos for bias, and no guar- 
antee against onisslons of perception in defining key issues. There is 
a bandwagon effect, too, but in a different sense than the p hfnoaem m' 
feared by Delphi. The Banger of being trapped by "doninant visdons'*' is . 
relatively minor, because the product of a Cob^ss exerclog^is a jointly 
constructed decision landscape , not a coaparifio^ of peer voting behayior 
stasni% "experts" whose ansimrs directly reflect up(>p their professional 
competence. There is a bandwagon effect in Compass, but i^ls not 
measured throi^^ voting patterns. Face-to-face interaction results in 
a form of creative tension that is missing from paper comnmicatlons 
and man-conihiter interface. There is a greater intensicy of real 

time interaction allowing p^ple to react dlalectically; ;Bore sanction 
'toVaise tentative possibilities, to voice Intuitions, to express per- 
sonal insights in concrete images and anecdotes; more leeway to diverge 
from agendas (overt or hidden) to consider forms of truth on the level 
iof human feelings, attitudes and belief states, apart from objective 
evidence. Group dynamics have the potential for creative diversity, 
synergistic insights, and injection of relevfloxt ^K>tional content in 
dealing with issues— just as they have potential for biasing or restric- 
ing thought. Delphi's answer is to supress group dynamics as much as 
possible; Compass alps at channeling its energy into appreciate and 
pro^dtictive debate.. ^ 
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Co&pasr insists 4Dn beginning with n concrete gcaaAn^— a context 
specific enoiugh lor Varticipants to have a solid contesct in express*- 
lag JudgBBnts,. In contrast, Delphi in<|}iiries usually refer to general • 
propositions or concei»tual qualities abstract^ fro« a larger social 

context, there. are"tW& reasons why Delphi relics more on abstractions. 

n 

One Is-^tiat Delphi participants represent selected exp^s in the field 

class of professionals used to dealing vith the p^rticulaar concepts 

.. . - \ 

being address^; and cooiCor table in dealing with r^uctionist nodels of 

reality. (In tfoatsast, Cenpa^^ pafticipants are usually less speciaUy 

• ■ V • I . / . , 

selected.) Segoi&ly, ,Delp\ii seel»4ansifer8 based on voting about a 

series of outcones reduced to' scalar dinenslons i it looks a^t things . 

Chat will liappen along a continuum of events or probabilities. In 

doapass, on the other han^,>it is ispbrt^ to begin with a ta&gible, 

wholistlc real*ty. There has to be a rei^l elephant for the proverbial 

blind- nen to get their hai^s on, -.In the course of a Coapass exercise, 

Che shape of the' thing |se'ingVtij:ini«ed night change, in response to 

.insistent probing for new int^rprel^tlons ^ But neiUier the original 

' . ; ' ' ■ A 

proposition nor the final remits xkt^ to be expressed in terns of ^ 
abstracted scales and ratings. Scmir tie<|ple slsiply do not experience 

m 

reality as a series of ocales, but ^instead in i^listic iaages, based ' 
on experiences Jtbat take place in a specific historical contexts and 
In places with proper nases. (See for exaaple, Sheele, 1975; Soja, l97$.^ 
The distinct origins of Delphi axA Compass nay explain nany of their . 
differences I^sCbd above. Delphi began in Che fifties as an Air Force- , ' 
sponsored projecc ac the Rand Corporation, focussed on the prdf)^em of . 
optimal targeting of A-bonbs. Until the nid-^ixties, Delphi contlfiued ^ 
to evolve exclusively in the context of nllitary science. It is. hard 
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to say whether a netbodology has a "^natically detexBlaed" MotlMem, 
pr "species Benory** to paraphrase Junf). Thomas Kuhn has.arguad that 
paradlgBS represent an Interlocking , nutually supporting structure 
conprised of methods, characteristic problms, phllosophldal attitudes 
and societies of believers. (The Stnicture of Scientific Revolutions^ 
1970.) Ida Boos, in a critical study of the history of sf steam 
analysis 9 concluded that policy analysis o^thods developed in the 
defense Industry have not c^pted well to dvUlaii applications. In 
part ^lecause they tend to revert to a^ military %my of seeing probl^ss 

0 

and sol vt ions, and a nllltary style of carrying oiic the analysis 
itself. (Hoos, 1972.) If this holds true for Delphi, Its 'nllltary 
origins may expla^ a nuiid»er of its preset features; the Increasing 
acceptance of computers as interface between adversary positions; the 

• Jir 

minimization of esKitioaal content in question mid response; the use 
of anonymous ansifers in place of interpersonal dialogue; the willing-- 
ness to undertake the large organiiMtional effort of advance in>rk and 
handling of infoxiaation flow between separate phases of remits; the 
reliance on experts, as opposed to a store dcMOcratic cross-section of 

• ; 

public opinion; the insistence on getting answers — not nece » arlly con- 
-\ 

sensus, but at least answers—to the esccluslon of Issues that represent 

* « 

tsnansirerable social dUloEias. 

In contrast, Cospass is a distillation of methods derived fr9m 
^ibci&l impact analysis and evaluation of social projects and {N^licles. 
Typical uses of Compass are in areas such as evaluation of local 
ioqmct^of transportatioiftplans (Hudson, Wachs and Schofer, 197A), 
and review of non-formal ieducation strategies designed to promte 
social mobilization for national and regional develofmffint. Compass 
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was Initiated in part ae a reapoose to tha linitatloas of the rational 
co«q>rehen8ive tradition of urban plAoning, and draws od alternative 
traditions inciting advocacy, planning, incr^ental planning, and 
transactive planning (sec Hudson. 1977*., 1977k, 1978) . It also reflects 
a concerted acteapt to inventory a range of other sethods that ffll 
within the general category xif ''coBpact policy aasesOTent." of which 
Co^aaa is juac one exwple. 

Compass vs. Delphi; Two Treatiaents of a Fut ure Educational Scenario 

Ut us taHe a scenario for, the year 2000: lie are on the verge of an 
Educational New Deal. Of course it has taken soae sort of aajor crisis to 
ma.^ it happen—perh^s an ecouOTic depression, perhaps a siajor realignment 
of worlJ sig^heres of influence over scarce natural resources, naybe a war? 
or possibly a major new political leader to articulate some oU idc«s (from 

« 

the 1970s) whose time has finally come. ~ ' 

The New Deal in education reflects a critical turn of social, economic 
and political events— as is true of all edtfcational revolutions. In this 
case"", 2001k^ the year that an unofficial caucus of 'highly placed people 
in the judiciary, the legisUture, the executive branch, the media and 
private business drafted a National Manifesto for a Basic Needs Economy. 
This defined not Just priorities but absolute targets for providing adequate 
food, housing, health, employment, and sports facilities for everyone in the 
United States, within one generation. With one out of three Americans 
already employed by government (double the ratio from 1976) the problem was 
not seen as one of finding resources or coordinating efforts, but one qt 

ettucatlng the present and subsequent generations to the task. 

• / ^ i * • 
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Compass and Delphi Ate both appropriate teofaniqnes for developing fluch 
a scenario fn greater detail, and for defining the necessary elenents of ^ ^ 
Mew Educational Deal to serve the projected Basic Meeds Eci»oBy. In sone 
respects, however, their respective products would be quite different. 

0 ' 

Delphi would start with several weeks of advance work in selecting a 
group of experts to design a quest icmnaire for other i^Kperts to give their 
opinions on a particular set of pre-defined Issues, thfe questionnaire 
Bi^t cover suc^ thin^ as the probj^le levels of initial uneaqployaent, the 
scope' of new job categories ne»iing to be created, and t^ie skill deficits 
needing to be overcome. Estimates of change in productivity of education 
fight be considered, to establish orders of magnitude for budget allocations. 
Effects of selected new didactic technologies would be considers/ in esti- 
oating the educational flows of resource Inputs ^d learning outputs. The 
kind of questions asked wouJ.d be those whose answer^ could be reduced to a 
series of rating scales, to register the votes of experts on a contlnttum: 
"Is such-rand-such a component of the New Educational Deal likely? M It 
desirable? Is It Important, relative to other comp ments7"\The a^wers 
are rendered in the form of a distribution curve suaoarizing the range of 

« 

expectations. Specific reasons arc not recorded as to why an outcome is. 
Important or desirable or likely. Reasons may emerge in discussion between 
iterations of voting, in explaining divergent votes in earlier rounds. But 
the final product is expressed in numerical counts of votes on the selected 
issues chosen In the initial questionnaire^ design. 

Compass starts with a more open-ended definition of the issues; "What 
is the range of positive and negative effects stemming from [an initial 
sketch of] the New Educational* Deal Itself?" The NED is not defined just 
by numbers, but in terms of processes, and organizational forms, human 



wnlngfi and attriboced historical elgalf Icance^- derived from an. understand- 
ing of past educational iq»heavals in the United States f the Land Grant 
College model; the^ conirerslon to a war-tiae econooQf in the late wiOs and 

jreconVers^pn after 1945; the eatperience of other utountries in overhauling 
education to meet their own verslona of a Basic Tieeds ecdno&y. The NED 
'»sk^h" would serve only as a catalyst, to be ^sorbed, torn apart, and 
replaced, hopefully leaving behind a differeit and mich inpr^ved version. 
But it wou;.d start people off with a set of concrete laagBS— sooething 
£hey^ could relate to and «diew upon, get enthusiastic about or angry about, 
filling in details or offering alternatives in a synergistic reaction to 
confrontation of a three-dii«nsional situation. 

More than Delphi, Compass would focus explicitly on points of uncer- 
t&ln£y ani dlsagreesent, and on hidden assumptions about the NED and the 
circumstances that led up to It.^ In throwing out rcasmis to support the 
NED, new insights might be generated about the role of education in foste 
Ing or undermining provision for basic needs historically (including its 
role bacH in 1978). Some participants might see positive outcomes from the 
aketch of NED In terms of generating eBf>loyment opportunities for the poor 
as "pcer-teschers;" or in demonstrating the feasibility of a Basic Needs 
economy to other xrountries; or in exploring resource-conserving technologfes 
Ind^endent of traditional market economics; or in developing new cultural 
aspirations that distinguish between an "advanced" society and high consump- 
tion levels: or that transfer to work soa® of the demands for human satis- 

' faction that ^ now focussed on leisure or consumption activities. 

Negative reactions to the NED sketch would raise other Issues. Fears 

• that NED would reinforce state contrbl might point in the direction of pro- 
visions for vesting local,*communitles with authority both over the Basic 
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Needs sector of the ecotunay and the planning of alnl-l^p alternatlvea. 

Critics roight^lso point out that the whole scheae could be interpreted, as 
a ploy to pacify Third World aspirations tofmrd resource-depleting Hfe- 
styles of their own. .(Some educators in poor countries have pussled over 
the attraction of "amall Is beautiful*' and "de-schooling society," 'having 
attained^ that kind of status long before the idea was popular in Aoerica.) 
Other Compass participants could observe that thei NED would llkely\cqulre 
the label of "utt-Anerican"— an accusation that eventually killed the nost 

: Interestlng/and successful. New Deal experisffints in cooperative fdmlng. 
These are real considerations — not necessarily the kind of things that 
would ordinarily coa« to mind among educational experts or econom^ts or 

. futurologists in evaluatitig an educational scenario for the year 2000— but 
the kind of thing that does get attention in the mere fre^eeling proce- 
dures and diversified, audience of a Compass exercise. Polltipal, ideologi- 
cal, esthetic, cultural and psychological interpretations, of reality cons- 
titute important bases of social action. They make up part of the real 
fabric of historical processes. They do not come easily to the surface in 
professional discussicn of generalized scenarios or abstracted. relationships 
of cause-and-effect . They do find expression, however, in settings where 
a cross-section of people are asked to react to specific proposals. 

The -quality of personal Interactions between participants in a Compass 
exercise is very different from the way informed judgments are pooled in a ' 
Delphi. The quality of perceptions about what Is at, stake in evaluating 
alternative futures is affected accordingly. Neither Con^Jass nor Delphi is 
inherently superior, but they tap into different sources of understanding 
about reality. Both have an lo^jortant role, then, in thcx study of educa- 
tional futures, particularly in the way they deal with critical points of 



uncertaiiity and dlaagr^i^t. 

• * 

Compact Policy Asaessaent. Toward Pergg atlve Planniag 

Coopaaa and Delphi are t«o eaaBsplea of a 8«ai but growing set of aethods 
for compact policy asaessaent . As already described, CPA serves as a loij 
cost short term approach to policy evaluation, relying on Infoiwsd judgpenc 
and compilation of avalUble knowledge, with the- object' of proyldlpg a con- 
cise overview of social Impacta beyond economic categories of benefits and 

* 

costs. V * 

The rationale for Coa^ct policy assessment reflects three baalc consid- 
erations—three increasingly visible requlreMts of policy analysis and 
forecasting for the late twentieth century. One Is the need for long-range 
(ten to fifty-year) planning horizons. This has always been obvious In the 
field of educational planning, ilven the extended lead times needed between 
forecasts social and economic skill requlroients and adjustment of 
aupplles through the long educational pipeline. Forecasts extended to the 
distant future, however, require special attention to the underlying assump- 
tions. Considerable pooling of Informed 'judgp^nt Is needed to reckon with 
declsion-rfclevant varla.lons In outcomes. Compact policy analysis applies 

well for those purposes— not as a substitute for rl^rous quantitative 

J 

modelling, but as a supplementary procedure to assist In the Inteifpretatton 

I' 

of findings. * 

Secondly, forecasting and planning are| becoming more problematic due to 

the complexity of soclo-technlcal systems and the rapidity of change. 

Tofflet painted out the Implications of future shock on social organlaatlon: 

the coming' Ad-hocracy, "the arrival of a new org^lzatlonal system that will 

increasingly challenge and ultimately supplant bureaucracy." (Toffler. 

^8 
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1970, p. 125.) Toffler perhaps exaggerates thtfl trend (short-term futurology 
generally errs on the side of optl«is«)^ But he is not alone in defining 
the need for a new style of organization to deal with turbulent environaonta: 
greater reliance on a task-force style of sanageaent, less delegation of 
planning func^ons to pennanen^ specialised institutions, and i»re tellance 
on temporary, ad hoc, highly participatory teams, created in the interstices 
of traditional institutions. (See Lawrence and Lorsch, W67; Argfls and 
Schon. 1975: Godschalk, 1974.) In this setting, too, compact policy assess- 
i^nt is an appropriate' technology . 

Third, planning theory and practice are increasingly defining the llai- ^ 
tations of modelling large scale, hlgiay aggregafit future«(Lee, 1973; 
Frledmann, 1971). Increasing attention is being paid to local escperience 
in problfcm-solvlng and site-specific contingencies affecting decisions. 
This is reflected in the recent literature of advocacy planning (Heskln, 
1977), transactive planning (Frledmann, 1973) and bottom-^p pUnnlng (Hudson 
and Davis, 1976)1 Planning is acquiring the potential to become a aoife 
permeatlve social process. Techniques, attitudes- and organisational bases 
' for policy analysis and debate are beginning to diffuse out beyond the con- 
fines of government agencies and industrial think-tanks into public life at 

f 

all levels. 

In an advanced tectjiocratic society, "maximum feasible participation" — 
in fact, meaningful democracy of any kind—calls for a more sophisticated 
role for citizens than passive voting. It requires systematic means of 
policy debate coupled with a whollstic %my of perceiving complex issues 
through procedures accessible to ordinary people . Compact policy assessment 
offers the kind of "portable" toolkit of methods needed to serve In this 
role. 
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A couple of exaa^lBB suggest how close we nay be to developing e£f^-. 
tive capacity for peraeatlve planning, as reflated in recent think i n g about 
educational curricula. Starting at the klndergart^ level, educators sees 
to be on the verge of creating children with the capacity to understand and 
- asalollate basic planning skills. One exaaple is a prograa based in Los 
. Angeles c'allfed City BuUding (Nelson, 1977) . Now in its eighth year. City 
BuildingEducati^n Frogi^aas is a non-profit corporation that contracts with 
five Los Angeles County unified school districts. CPEB is the l^^rentlon.of 
Doreen Nelson, a grade-school teacher 'and, university lecturer, whose initial 
objective «ms to teach basic skills in environaental education. CPEB now 
takes on a far 4>roader role. Xlds literally build model cities, developing 
skills of measurement and math, sdleoce, reading, communications and manual 
arts. The core of Clt/ BuUding is tfir teaching of "future-thinking,** 
^ emphasizing processes as well as products, attitudes as well as facts, con- 
Crete activity as well as book-learning. It stresses «i»o key techniques: 
iflvention (creative ^Igking and fantasiring) and problem-sblving' (a gamut 
of techniques and attitudes, 'including risk-taking and learning from error, 
studying resources and constraints; decision-making and team-work). 

Another indication of growing respect for the "child as planner" comes 
from the ;^ational Education Association conference held in 1972 to solicit 
views of 50 distinguished educators and "world citizens" on the future of 
- American education in 1976-2001 (Shie, 1976). A summary of their findings 
concluded that aaerging curricula would need to stress knowledge of realities 
(Including developmmit of "anticipatory skills"); awareness of alternative 
solutions to problems; understanding of consequences following from these 
options; ability to make wise choices ; and capacity to perceive the require- 
ments of implerontinR chosen courses of action. ' It happens that thipse tasks 
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emprise a classic description of the "rational coapreheniKve" tradltioil of 
urbp planning. The rationalist tradition haa llaltations, to be sure (see 
Hudson, 1978) and curricula for the child as planner' need 60 be aupplenented 
by exposure to other styles and foros of planning as well. (P^ City Building 
program is outstanding in this respect.) But even by itself tKe xatlonalist 
tradition is at least a gooc^place to start. 

Concluding Thoughts \ ' • 

Education and fucure studies are closely link^ on a nuober of levels. 
In purely functl<>nal terns, educational pluming — ^both the allocation of 
resources and design of substantive change^reciuires a clear vision of the 
kind of world ahead for the next generation. In pedagogical terns, the 

contribution of future studies to classroora and lifelong learning is also^ 

« * 

becoming increasingly apparent: alongside the three R*s, nore and a^e 
attention is b^ing given to the tikills Of anticipation, problea^olving, 
understanding of historical processes, and practical experience in working 
toward alternatives futures. 

There is another link between education and future studies, i^lch 

t 

is comparatively neglected in each fields That Ib the dlscoverjf of 
ourselves: what motivates us and milt^s us effective as individuals; 
who we can trust in working toward shared objectivea; what beliefs we 
rely on — not Just our espoused theories, but o\tf theories-ln-use (see 
Argyris and Schon, 1975); what makes each of us unique in our personal 
needs and our ability to give and take from others; what imageir '^""^ 
create for our own futures; what makes us open or closed to alternative 
possibilities. j * 

These are highly personal ((uestions, that need to be worked out 
alone, or^- within small groups, or within the dynamics of specific tines 

^ 31 
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and places. Teachers are not trained to facilitate thia orocesa of 
personal searcJilng. Public education as a uliole does not koov hov to 
deal with that Mudate -very well. IndMdual kids way work it out, 
throu^ their family, o^ peer groups, or In the streets, but It usually 
Isvolvea processes ot struggle and discord that tend td be suppressed in 
a classroom setting. "Finding oiuself or iElnding one's place in a 
group or society involves a series of confrontations with dlleims 
that have no objectively correct resolution, but oialy a gradual darlflca- 
tlon of one's "sense of place" (McCaskey, 1977). 

* Thfe search is part of education, but also^ close to the heart of 
future studies, As Maurice Maeterlinck once pointed out (1907, p. 8) 
"The future is a world llnite^^by* ourselves; in it we discover only 
what concerns us...." It' f ollowa that methods of future studies need to 
start with more than objective facts projected into the future or expert 
judgments about the shape of probable events. Just as Isqtortant is the 

m 

« 

capacity of individuals and grcfups to articulate themselves and their 
potential throu^ clear images of what they can commit themselves to 
- collectively strive for^ Uncertainties and disagreements need to bte 
resolved not only throu^ sdentiflc^facts, but through psycho-social 
Bobilizatlon, toward the repression and' reallzatibn of coamon interests 
Compass is one approach to articulation of these states ff feeling. 
There is room for more of this in other approaches to future studies 

« 

as welle 
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